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THE PROOF-READER. 


By MICHAEL MACDoNAGH. 


pay HE REV. JAMES PYECROF', in his 
| little-known work entitled Ways 
«Words of Men of Letters, 
relates an amusing story told him 
by a printer. 

‘Really,’ said the printer to him, 
‘gentlemen should not place unlimited confidence 
in the eyesight of our hard-worked and _half- 
blinded readers of proofs; for I am ashamed to 
say that we utterly ruined one poet through a 
ludicrous misprint.’ 

‘Indeed! And what was that unhappy line?’ 

‘Why, sir, the poet intended to say: 

See the pale martyr in his sheet of fire! 
Instead of which, he was made to say: 
See the pale martyr with his shirt on fire! 


The reviewers, of course, made the most of so 
entertaining a blunder, and the poor poet was 
never heard of more in the field of literature.’ 
The proof-reader—who in this anecdote is held 
responsible for having nipped in the bud the 
promise of a rising young poet—is a personage 
who, though little known, perhaps, to the general 
public, fills an important and responsible position 
in all newspaper, publishing, and printing estab- 
lishments. His duties may be briefly explained. 
According as sections of a book or the articles 
and reports of a newspaper are put into type—or 
‘set,’ to use the technical term—by the com- 
positors, proofs of the matter are printed, and sent 
to the reader, who goes carefully through them, 
in search of wrongly-spelt words, mistakes in 
punctuation, ungrammatical expressions, turned 
letters, omissions of words, and other errors of 
a like nature, unwittingly perpetrated by the 
compositor in the hurry of the operation of 
putting the ‘copy’ into type. But that is not 
all. The proof-readers are also expected to see 
that statements of fact — historical, scientific, 
geographical, political—are correct, and to verify 
literary allusions and quotations. 
In newspaper offices the proof-reader has to 
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bear the blame for what is popularly known as 
‘printers’ errors.’ The compositor, as a rule, 
follows rigidly the ‘copy’ given him to put into 
type. It is, of course, no business of his to verify 
the doubtful statements of a contributor or a 
reporter. But he is not even held responsible 
should any of the typographical errors which 
inevitably occur in the process of setting pass 
undetected into the printed newspaper. It is the 
proof-reader who is called to account by the 
editor for these incongruous and laughable mis- 
prints, of which the Rev. Mr Pyecroft gives an 
amusing illustration, and which are originally 
due to the compositor. For instance, some years 
ago the following apologetic explanation for a 
compositor’s blunder appeared in a leading weekly 
literary journal published in London : 

‘In our last number, as we discovered unfor- 
tunately too late for correction, we announced that 
Mr John Stuart Mill’s inaugural address lately 
delivered before the University of St Andrews 
had since been republished by him “in the form 
of a five shilling elephant.” Even the most ardent 
believers in Mr Mill’s powers among our readers 
will probably have received this announcement 
with some incredulity. The fact is that by an 
error of the press the word “elephant” was 
substituted for “pamphlet;” and the mistake— 
although the proof was read and re-read—un- 
luckily escaped the corrector’s eye.’ 

A proof-reader needs to be intelligent and 
widely read, diligent and painstaking, and pos- 
sessed of a sharp, keen eye. He has often to 
discharge his onerous duties amid unfavourable 
and uncomfortable surroundings. The proof- 
reader’s ‘room’ is generally some small and 
obscure closet off the composing-room. On the 
walls are pasted old proofs containing curious 
printers’ errors underlined with blue pencil, and 
some pictures from the illustrated papers. The 
only book of reference in the room may be a 
well-thumbed dictionary, The readers—two, three, 
or four in number, according to the size and im. 
JULY 15, 1899. 
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portance of the newspaper—sit at desks or tables, 
with proofs before them, each with a boy—the 
well-known ‘printers’ devil,’ his clothes smeared 
with ink, oil, and paste—reading the copy from 
which the matter in the proofs has been ‘set’ 
by the compositors. Some of these boys acquire 
from long practice an amazing facility in decipher- 
ing even the most crabbed handwriting, and they 
race through the copy at so fast a pace that the 
readers are often sore pressed to keep up with 
them. But, worse than that, others of the boys 
gabble over copy, murdering the pronunciation, 
travestying the meaning, to the distraction and 
bewilderment of the proof-readers, who are filled 
with fear and anxiety lest an error should pass 
undetected. The jumble of voices as the boys 
rattle through their copy—leading articles, politi- 
cal speeches, advertisements, police court reports, 
descriptions of disasters, fashionable intelligence 
—produces effects that are often very amusing. 
Something like this may be heard through the 
long night in the proof-reader’s room : 

‘We tell the Government that at the next 
General Election they will be overwhelmed by ’— 
‘the waves, rising mountains high, swept the 
_ decks of the ill-fated ship; and the passengers in 
their wild terror’—‘will sell by auction at their 
Mart the well-appointed furniture and culinary 
effects removed from Bracebridge Hall’—‘ after 
which the right hon. gentleman, the Leader of the 
Opposition, with characteristic elephantine attempts 
at humour, waxed depressingly merry over the 
announcement by the Prime Minister that’—‘a 
marriage is arranged, and will take place at the 
end of October, between the Hon. Robert Heron 
and Lady Mary Betty’—‘They were both sent to 
prison for twelve months, with hard labour,’ 

In the case of monthly magazines and weekly 
journals, proofs of contributions are sent to the 
authors; and ambiguous phrases, incomplete 
sentences, bad grammar, and errors of | state- 
ment are queried by the proof-reader. His note 
of interrogation (7) on the margin of the proof 
opposite a doubtful point often saves a writer 
from that deep vexation which follows the dis- 
covery of an error too late for correction. But 
these measures of precaution are impossible in the 
case of a daily newspaper, for there are early 
trains and posts to be caught; and thus the 
gaiety of nations is contributed to by such start- 
ling and ludicrous renderings as made so sad a 
mess of Thomas Moore’s ‘Ode to the Spring :’ 


When I talk’d of the ‘dewdrops from freshly blown roses,’ 
The nasty things made it ‘from freshly blown noses’! 
And once when, to please my cross aunt, I had tried 
To commemorate some saint of her clique who'd died, 
Having said he ‘had tak’n up in heav'n his position, 
They made it, he’d ‘taken up to heav'n his physician’! 
But these blunders are not infrequently due to 
the bad writing of authors, and occasionally, too, 
to slips for which they themselves are responsible, 
Macaulay was very particular about his proofs. 


He ‘could not rest until the lines were level to 
a hairbreadth, and the punctuation correct to a 
comma,’ as Sir George Trevelyan tells us. But 
he was once caught napping with disastrous conse- 
quences to his peace of mind. In attacking in the 
Edinburgh Review Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings, 
he observed, through a slip of the pen, ‘that it 
would be unjust to estimate Goldsmith by the 
Vicar of Wakefield, or Scott by the Life of 
Napoleon.’ Macaulay, says his biographer, could 
imagine no greater calamity than to ‘ pose before 
the world for three mortal months in the char- 
acter of a critic who thought the Vicar of Wake- 
field a bad book. What the famous critic meant 
to condemn was Goldsmith’s History of Greece. He 
felt the slip so keenly that he actually wanted 
Macvey Napier, the editor, to publish a special 
edition of the Edinburgh Review to set him right 
with his readers ; and his request being, of course, 
refused, he passed a miserable three months until 
the next issue of the ‘blue and yellow’ quarterly 
appeared with the correction. 

Another curious slip of the pen of a similar 
character was made by Sir Archibald Alison in 
the passage in the History of Europe where he de- 
scribes the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. In 
the list of pall-bearers appeared the name of Sir 
Peregrine Pickle for that of Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land. When Alison read the proof he was furious 
with printer and proof-reader, ascribing the 
blunder to them ; but the manuscript was looked 
up, and lo! the mistake was the historian’s. 

Dean Stanley, who wrote a bad hand, confessed 
that when he got his proofs he felt ashamed of 
the infliction he imposed on the ingenuity and 
on the patience of the printer and proof-reader, 
‘Nothing, said he, ‘enlivens an author so much 
when plodding through the weary pages he has 
written as the ingenious conjectures made by the 
printer to decipher what he has penned.’ He once 
got a proof of an article, in which he had made 
an allusion to a merchant of the Elizabethan era 
whose name he had forgotten, with a note from the 
proof-reader on the margin opposite the blank sug- 
gesting correctly that perhaps ‘So-and-so’ was the 
person referred to. ‘It showed,’ said the Dean, ‘that 
those to whom the pages are committed are not the 
mere mechanical interpreters of what is written,’ 

In the new edition of Who’s Who? the Bishop 
of Oxford confesses that ‘correcting proof-sheets’ 
is with him a ‘recreation.’ Indeed, his lordship 
has given as an excuse for publishing his Lectures 
on Mediaeval and Modern History that ‘the love of 
correcting proof-sheets has become a leading passion 
with the author?’ To the professional proof-reader 
this declaration will hardly appeal with the note 
of absolute conviction. He, at least, finds little 
‘recreation’ in his wary and watchful pursuit of 
compositors’ errors through columns upon columns 
of matter. And the worst of it is that he cannot 
leave behind him in his working-room this feverish 
anxiety to ferret out errors of the press, He is 
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so possessed of it that even at home he cannot 
read ‘a newspaper or book with any degree of com- 
fort. An old proof-reader told us once that, though 
he may be reading merely for pleasure, he finds 
himself searching for printers’ errors to the neglect 
of the sense of the matter. ‘It only needs a comma 


or a semicolon to be omitted,’ said he, ‘a letter 
to be dropped or transposed, or even an “s” to 
be inverted—one of the most difficult mistakes 
to detect—to set me fumbling for a pencil in 
order that I may mark the mistake on the 
margin,’ 


THE LOST CAUSE 


CHAPTER III.—A PROSCRIBED JACOBITE, 


CANNOT describe the effect of my 

host’s announcement, but assuredly 
it gave him sufficient ground for 
his mirth. To me ’twas both as- 
tounding and incredible ; it seemed 
not less so to his daughter; and 
the pair of us could but look at each other and at 
him in puzzled amazement. For a minute he 
enjoyed our surprise, and then went on: 

‘Mrs Herbert you know already, Mr Holroyd ; 
she is good enough to take care of this wilful 
child, and I dare say has her work, He turned 
again to his daughter, still laughingly. ‘But 
what is this, Kitty? Am I to apologise for a 
cold greeting to a kinsman?’ 

Thereat she advanced, her eyes downcast, and 
proffered me her hand, ‘I am glad to see you 
so much recovered, sir,’ she said in the low-pitched, 
musical voice that I remembered so well. 

I took her hand, and was raising it to my 
lips, when Mr Morell interposed, 

‘Fie, fie! “Sir” to a cousin?’ cried he, ‘And 
your hand—is that convent schooling, Mrs Her- 
bert? Your cheek, girl!’ 

She stole a swift glance, while the red deepened ; 
and, for me, I confess that ’twas with an un- 
wonted but most agreeable sensation that I 
availed myself of the paternal injunction to her, 
and lightly brushed her cheek. If this were one 
of the privileges, be sure I had no objection to 
my new relationship ! 

None the less were we still in the dark, and 
my host was in no hurry to enlighten us. 

‘Even yet you both appear to be rather 
doubtful, quoth he, quizzing us. 

‘The fact itself is one with which 1 have no 
mind to quarrel,’ said I, ‘I am only wondering 
how it comes about.’ 

‘Simply enough; two of your respective grand- 
mothers happened to be sisters,’ 

*But—Morell?’ To my certain knowledge, I 
had no relations of that name. 

‘A little disguise that may be dropped among 
friends! I have given you the lead, Cousin 
George. Surely | have not changed so greatly 
since our last meeting?’ 

The hint had set my mind working ; the sense 
of something familiar in his handsome countenance 
and gallant, debonair manner returned to me with 
added strength; and suddenly the recollection 


came. “Twas that of a late autumn evening 
fourteen years back, when a long-legged boy had 
swung on a branch in a well-loved beech avenue 
up in Yorkshire, and waved an envious adieu to 
a cavalier as he rode away from the gates of 
Dunsyre House. 

‘Sir Charles Hollingworth !’ I cried. 

‘Otherwise Dare-devil Charlie, you would say— 
Jacobite and proscribed rebel that is—exile that 
should be? Well, you-have hit it, cousin, There 
is five hundred pounds on my head—and I am at 
your mercy.’ 

Now 1 marvelled that I should ever have 
failed to recognise him. My father’s cousin and 
near neighbour, he had been the hero of my 
boyhood; I had seen much of him, and heard 
more. The byname was that of the Riding, 
and had been earned by a hundred wild escapades 
long before the chief of all—that by which he 
had lost title and estates and the right to breathe 
his native air, For, brave to a fault, he had 
been one of the few English Jacobites to take 
arms in the affair of the 45. After proclaiming 
James IIL. at the cross of our market-town, he 
had ridden at the head of a little band of tenants 
and servants to join the Young Chevalier at 
Manchester on his southward march to Derby, 
had cut his way through a company of dragoons 
that tried to intercept him, and had foyght 
throughout the campaign that ended at Culloden. 
Thereafter he had made a daring escape to France, 
whence rumours of his doings had reached us 
from time to time His wife had died in these 
early days of banishment, leaving one little girl ; 
1 could recall her as an imperious mite of four or 
five, with whom I had sometimes condescended to 
play. For the rest, such was the reputation of Sir 
Charles as an able and fearless conspirator that 
his name had been excluded from the Act of 
Indemnity lately passed by the clemency of His 
Gracious Majesty. 

And now the exile was back in England, and 
by the strangest chance we had been brought 
together—to what end? At that moment Sir 
Charles's object did not trouble me, little likely 
though it were to be friendly to the monarch 
whose servant 1 was, Just then all my thoughts 
were of the past, 

‘Fourteen years ago!’ I said. ‘Yet I should 
not have forgotten you, Sir Charles. 1 tried to 
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ride your gray mare while you were indoors with 
the pater’ —— 

“Twas the last time I saw dear old Bevil! 
And so you remember the gray ?’ 

‘She almost threw me, and would have done 
so had you not come out and called to her. I was 
sent to bed in disgrace, but stole out and climbed 
the great beech by the gates to see you ride off 
to join the wild Highlandmen,’ 

‘Brave days, lad! Poor Bride was killed under 
me at Culloden, and I—well, I had many a weary 
mile to trudge afoot before my neck was safe.’ 

So we ran on in the friendliest fashion, and none 
of us (save perhaps Mrs Herbert, who was placidly 
knitting) was unmoved by these old-time memories. 
Meanwhile we had drawn together round the fire, 
where I was comfortably seated in the warmest 
corner. 

‘But Cousin Kitty here, I said presently—‘ her 
I have had the happiness to meet since then.’ 

She cast me a quick, meaning look—was it of 
warning or entreaty? ‘Why, certainly,’ said she. 
‘I was not too young to remember the great boy 
who played the tyrant over me, and made me cry 
by telling me that my father would be shot by 
the Duke, and at other times was good and taught 
me to ride his pony. I have been trying to find 
the likeness between you.’ 

‘There is none,’ I replied gravely. ‘My nature, 
thanks to unceasing efforts, has entirely changed.’ 

‘For the better?’ 

‘It has been my hope. But I was not thinking 
of ancient history. I have seen you more recently, 
cousin.’ 

Again the same look from her eyes, while a 
shade of anxiety crossed her face; and I could 
not doubt that, for some reason, she wished to 
hide the fact of our meeting on the stair-head. 

‘Surely you are mistaken?’ she suggested. 

‘Then I must have dreamt it—that last night 
you were one of my nurses.—Was it not so, Sir 
Charles ?’ 

She had a pretty trick of blushing, and her rising 
colour told me that my guess was a good one— 
and also, if I were not in error, that my evasion 
did not displease her. 

‘Right, egad !’ cried my host, with his engaging 
laugh. ‘And a deal of nonsense you talked, too !’ 

‘Truly? Well, my cousin must believe me that 
it ig quite against my habit,’ I said. 

The afternoon sped as we sat there by the fire, 
conversing agreeably of old friends and familiar 
places in the kindly north-country, and latterly of 
the exile’s adventures. They had been many and 
varied ; he had undergone every vicissitude of 
fortune, from the highest court favour to neglect 
and the cold shoulder, and from responsible 
military commands to sharing a garret in the 
Luxembourg quarter with a brother-refugee ; he 
had fought and intrigued in half the capitals of 
Europe; and I read the man wrongly if he had 
not comported himself through it all, good and 


ill alike, with the same courage and imperturbable 
cheerfulness. Once only could I detect a trace of 
bitterness in his tone, and that was when he spoke 
of an enemy through whom he had lost the favour 
of Versailles and been deprived of his command. 

‘It would have mattered less had the fellow 
not been a Yorkshireman, too,’ he said. ‘But 
*twas an old score between us, and he took ad- 
vantage of his position to pay it in full. He 
was English ambassador to Paris then. To-day 
he holds a greater office.’ 

I could not but recognise, not without regret, 
that he must mean my chief, Lord Kynaston. 
It could be no other; indeed, I had myself 
been first recommended to my lord by my York- 
shire blood ; and now I minded me of the bruit 
of some ancient rivalry, not unconnected with 
love, between him and my kinsman, Presently I 
had confirmation from Sir Charles. 

‘Yet I should not grumble, he went on. ‘After 
all, the score betwixt us is fairly even. I beat 
him in love ; so far, he has beaten me in war, And 
perhaps the account is not closed. Who knows?’ 

Here, it may be, I should have mentioned my 
official relation towards my lord. The point was 
one of honour; there were reasons to the con- 
trary ; and before I could make up my mind the 
conversation had changed. As it befell, twas of 
small consequence in the upshot. 

Hitherto, in truth, we had seemed to avoid 
(by design or otherwise) all reference to the 
curious situation in which chance had placed us. 
A little later, however, this reserve was broken 
by my host himself. 

‘Confess, George, that all this time you have 
been wondering why I have ventured back to 
England,’ he said. 

‘ Assuredly it seems foolhardy, I admitted. 


‘A chance to mend one’s fortune is worth some . 


risk. And I have business on hand that promises 
so much. If it fail—why, there is always New 
England or Canada for Kitty and me!’ 

‘But the danger 

‘Pooh! Danger has been my bedfellow for 
twenty years. Then this house—it has been lent 
to me by my good friend Mr Kennett—'tis quite 
secluded, and who is to suspect the rebel and outlaw 
in Mr Morell, a peaceable and retiring gentleman ?’ 

I shook my head, unconvinced. 

‘Besides, to speak truth,’ he continued, ‘ France 
is scarcely more healthy for me than England 
just now. La Pompadour—bless her !—is pleased 
to object to my manners. Come the worst, I 
don’t know that I should not choose a quick exit 
on Tower Hill to the living death of the Bastille. 
Well, vogue la galere? cried he, laughing, ‘you 
will not betray me, Cousin George ?’ 

My eyes sought those of Kitty. ‘There can 
be no question of that betwixt Holroyd and 
Hollingworth,’ said I. 

‘I did not doubt it for an instant, lad,’ said 
he. ‘As to yourself, you will not now refuse 
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to share our retreat for a few days—until, at 
least, you are quite better ?’ 

‘Believe me, there is nothing I should like 
more, I assured him, and meant it. ‘But my 
business—already, indeed, I should be on my way 
to Bath.’ 

‘Tis not to be thought of in your present state,’ 
he said with decision. ‘You would never reach 
it, and Kitty and I could never forgive ourselves 
for any mishap. To-morrow, perhaps —or we 
might even find some means of sending a message 
for you, if that would serve.’ 

The proposal commended itself (at first sight) 
as a good compromise betwixt inclination and 
duty, but at this point its discussion was inter- 
rupted by a sudden clamour without; and next 
moment the door was thrown open, end a man, 
cloaked and booted for riding, entered hurriedly 
and not too ceremoniously. 

‘The horses are waiting, Sir Charles,” Then, 
seeing us, he broke off. ‘Oh! I crave pardon. 
Give you good-day, Mrs Herbert.—Your servant, 
Miss Kitty.—Yours, sir.’ 

The new-comer and I regarded each other with 
interest as Sir Charles introduced us in due form. 
He was a tall, well-favoured young fellow, with 
a countenance that expressed honesty and some 
obstinacy ; and, as I had conjectured at once, he 
was the Mr Kennett of Langbridge whose name 
I had already heard. I hastened to render him 
my thanks for the great service that he had done 
me on the previous evening. 

‘I cannot be too grateful to you and Sir 
Charles,’ I added. 

‘The credit is wholly his, he returned, bowing, 

‘Our meeting with Mr Holroyd was doubly 
fortunate,’ explained my host, ‘in that he proves 
to be a near kinsman of mine, and an old play- 
mate of Kitty’s” 

He showed some surprise, but made no re- 
mark; and then, with a word of apology, Sir 
Charles and he drew aside to the window and 
conferred together in a whisper. I seated myself 
again beside Kitty, who was deep in thought. 
After a little she leaned to me. 

‘You will do me a favour, Cousin George ?’ 
she asked in my ear. 

‘Why, surely,’ said I. 

“Tis that you say nothing to my father of—of 
what you saw last evening, she went on hastily. 
‘There are reasons, but I cannot explain at pre- 
sent. You will do it?’ 

I nodded my assent: her eyes appealed to me 
too eloquently to permit of hesitation, Yet I 
could not help wondering what the reasons were. 
Other and stranger fancies began to clamour for 
foothold in my brain in the few minutes that 
followed ; but before I had leisure to sift them 
Sir Charles addressed us. 

‘I am glad to find I can serve your purpose 
myself, George,’ said he. ‘We must ride to Bath 
at once—Mr Kennett and I—and if you care to 


entrust me with a letter or a message, I can 
promise its safe delivery. Now, what say you?’ 

To be frank, the offer was not too welcome. You 
will understand my dilemma; for any message 
must be to my Lord Kynaston, and was bound 
to give Sir Charles an inkling of the truth; 
and thus the question of our relative positions, 
which I should have preferred to avoid until I 
could choose my own time and company, must be 
faced forthwith. True, I might forge an excuse 
for declining the present proposal. A moment’s 
consideration showed me that in honour I had no 
alternative save to accept it—and its consequences. 

I did so with a proper assumption of eagerness, 
‘A letter would be the better, perhaps,’ I added ; 
‘and were it not for this unlucky shoulder of 
mine ’—— and I touched my sling, 

‘Oh, as to that,’ interrupted Sir Charles lightly, 
‘Kitty there can be your clerk, The Sisters have 
taught her a good hand.’ 

‘Then if she will be so kind’—— 

“Twill be a pleasure,’ she said, and hastened 
to get out the ink and paper. 

I had the opportunity while she was so en- 
gaged to think over the wording of the letter. 
I made it as simple and brief as might be, and 
in effect it ran thus: That, having been waylaid 
in that vicinity by highwaymen on the previous 
evening, I had tried to cover the flight of the 
servant, and hoped that he had reached Bath 
safely with certain papers for my lord in his 
charge; that, for myself, I had been slightly 
wounded in the right shoulder (whence the 
writing by another hand), but had been suc- 
coured in time by two gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, and since then had been hospitably 
entertained by one of them, Mr Morell, at the 
Dower-house of Langbridge; that I was now 
almost recovered ; and, finally, that I begged his 
lordship, if Joseph had not arrived, to send a 
chaise thither for me without delay. 

Now all this I spoke, so that Sir Charles should 
not miss a word, and meanwhile, of set design, 
kept my eyes on the fair seribe. Presently twas 
written down—and written, too, most speedily and 
well—and I made shift to scrawl my signature. 

‘And the address, Cousin George ?’ asked Kitty 
when the letter had been sealed. 

The moment had come for which I had been 
waiting, and still I did not look up as I answered 
in the quietest tones that I could command : 

‘This, if you please—* To the Right Honourable 
the Lord Viscount Kynaston, at Combermere House.”’ 

My expectation was fulfilled, The pen dropped 
from Kitty’s fingers, and she turned to me with 
an expression of utter amazement; for a full 
minute there was dead silence; I felt, rather 
than saw, the telling effect of my words upon 
tle two men; and then the tension was broken 
by an exclamation from Kennett. 

‘Kynaston! The Secretary of State !’ 
And at length I looked up. For Kennett I had 
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scarce a glance, albeit his excitement was plain 
enough: I was too much startled by the change 
in Sir Charles, He seemed a different man; his 
face was harder, sterner, and almost cruel; there 
was a light in his eyes that I can only compare 


to the glitter of steel. Manifestly his mind was 
not running on the Christian virtues. 
‘Oh!’ said he. ‘A friend of yours, cousin?’ 
Then I burned my boats. ‘I have the honour 
to be my lord’s personal secretary,’ I said. 


ADDER 


mon in our woods and heaths in 
most parts of the country, though 
rarely seen owing to the fact that 
it dwells among thickets of bramble, 
gorse, and other bushes, into the re- 
cesses of which, when approached, it generally flees 
so noiselessly and swiftly that the casual passer- 
by is not even aware of its presence. Many 
may be found on carefully searching in the 
neighbourhood of most -seaside holiday resorts— 
among others, Folkestone, Seaford, Bournemouth, 
Bude, and Clovelly; while in parts of the New 
Forest they are very numerous. They abound 
also on many Scotch moors. 

Before relating the effects of four bites which 
the writer has received from these venomous little 
reptiles, it may be as well to describe briefly their 
appearance and the mechanism of their poison- 
apparatus, as these may not be familiar to some 
readers. Adders attain usually a length of about 
twenty inches, very seldom reaching two feet. 
The writer has seen one which measured twenty- 
seven and a quarter inches, while one has been 
recorded in the Field measuring twenty - nine 
inches, 

They are stoutly built; the head is flat, and 
broad behind; the tail is short and blunt. The 
reptile is of a somewhat ‘depressed’ form, and can 
flatten itself out considerably. The ground colour 
is usually some shade of pale gray or brown, some- 
times brick-red, or even almost black. On the head 
is a V-shaped dark mark, or rather pair of converg- 
ing lines; this, while often quoted in books as a 
means of recognition of the species, is anything but 
conspicuous. An adder may, however, always be 
recognised by the continuous chain of dark-brown, 
lozenge-shaped blotches running along the whole 
length of its back. This chain varies somewhat 
in different specimens as to breadth and vividness, 
but is invariably present; it is, on the other 
hand, entirely lacking in the harmless grass or 
ringed snake (Tropedonotus natrix). There is also 
a row of dark spots along each side. 

The so-called ‘ poison-bags’ are modified salivary 
glands. They lie behind the snake’s eyes, where 
the head is broadest; the venom (which closely 
resembles the saliva of human beings and other 
animals in appearance, and has strong digestive 
properties) is conveyed by two thin tubes or 
ducts to the fangs, The latter are two long, 


slender, extremely sharp-pointed teeth, one on 


BITES. 


each side of the upper jaw (or rather, one in 
each upper jaw, for the jaws of a snake are 
divided into two parts at the middle, the animal 
thus having two upper jaws and two lower ones), 
The fangs are hollow, and near the tip of each is 
a perforation. When an adder wishes to poison 
its prey—a field-mouse, for instance—or an enemy, 
it opens its mouth widely, erects its fangs (which 
ordinarily lie back along the palate), and plunges 
them into the flesh of its victim with a rapid 
stabbing motion; muscles compress forcibly the 
venom-glands, driving a tiny drop of venom 
down each fang, from the tip of which it is 
squirted into the wound through the above- 
mentioned perforation. The blow is given and 
the head withdrawn with such swiftness that 
one’s eye cannot follow the action. The bite may 
be delivered from a distance equal, at the most, 
to half the snake’s length, The venom attacks 
chiefly the nerve centres which govern respira- 
tion; and if the victim be a small animal it 
undergoes a process of suffocation until it dies. 
The English adder—or, as it should be called, 


the northern adder, for it ranges over the » 


north of Europe and through Siberia to 
the eastern extremity of Asia—has not such 
strong venomous powers as some other species of 
viper of its own size in hot countries, such as 
Vipera aspis (the southern adder), Vipera cerastcs 
(the horned viper), and the deadly little Echis 
carinata (or carpet viper) ; but its bite occasionally 
causes death. Five cases of this have been re- 
corded in print during the last forty years, and 
others have oceurred. The effect on a healthy 
adult is, however, though severe for some hours 
or days, usually transitory. 

The writer has been bitten four times by adders 
within a period of thirteen months; the effects 
were in all cases confined to the ensuing week, 
and no after-effects whatever have been felt. 

On August 16, 1897, while I was enjoying a 
pienic with some friends in a field near Alfris- 
ton, Sussex, on the verge of a wood, a fine adder 
was discovered basking in the sunshine a few 
yards from our party. This one, a very hand- 
some specimen, of a pale-yellowish hue, with 
well-defined black markings, and a quiet in- 
dividual, I placed in a small tin without diffi- 
culty. After the feast was over I strolled along 
the wood’s edge in the other direction; I had not 
gone ten paces when another large adder lay at 
my feet. It was of a dingy hue, and I did not 
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perceive it among the dead leaves and dry grass 
until it commenced to retreat. I essayed to place 
this one with the other, but the tin would not 
hold two. I then tried to tie it up in a hand- 
kerchief—a feat which I had once managed, by 
dint of careful manipulation, to perform success- 
fully; but the present specimen was of an 
unusually truculent disposition, and, my hand 
slipping, struck me on a finger. As the reptile 
fell from my hands it bit me again on the knee. 
I scarcely felt these minute puncturings, but was 
a little alarmed, for in similar cases of which I 
had read the sufferers had fainted within a few 
minutes, and were laid up with fever and delirium 
for from one to three weeks. 

However, recollecting old Gilbert White's advice, 
I caused a handkerchief to be tied very tightly 
round the upper part of the arm near the shoulder, 
and, repairing to a village shop, anointed the 
wound on the finger (after having sucked it well 
fron the moment of the bite) with salad-oil, 
drinking also half-a-pint of that nauseous fluid. 

I then walked home, a distance of five miles, 
the hand and arm swelling meanwhile to a huge 
size. During the next three days this swelling 
gradually subsided. I was otherwise perfectly well 
from the moment of the bite till the recovery 
of the affected member, being able to take long 
walks. The bite on the knee had no effect what- 
ever, not having been delivered on a fleshy part. 

I suffered much more severely on the next two 
occasions, especially on the last one, when no 
treatment could be adopted until some time after 
the accident, 

On October 12, 1897, while handling a couple 
of newly-caught adders at a dealer’s establishment, 
my attention was drawn away from the reptiles, 
and I received a bite on one of my fingers. This 
time I did not follow White’s advice, which I 
had heard ridiculed by a doctor as a sort of ‘old 
mother’s remedy, and discarded oil. By the 
advice of a well-known naturalist I ligatured 
the finger itself, instead of the higher part of 
the arm as before. The finger quickly became so 
black and swollen that the binding had to be 
loosened. 

I walked briskly for half-an-hour, but then 
began to feel ‘queer, and retired within doors. 
Violent vomiting then set in, and recurred at 
intervals for about four hours. Breathing became 
difficult; my voice lost power, becoming very 
faint and wheezy; and my whole body was 
cramped and pained. About two hours after the 
bite I became quite prostrate ; within four or five 
hours I began to recover rapidly, and on the 
third day was able to go for a short walk. The 
arm and hand subsided to their normal size within 
a week. They had, as on the previous occasion, 
swollen considerably. 

The doctor who attended me this time forbade 
lively motion for two or three days, lest blood- 
clots should be released from the affected limb and 


enter the body, and caused hot-water bottles to 
be applied to my feet. His treatment included 
also the employment of various drugs; but the 
natures and uses of these it is not for a layman 
to explain. 

It has been ascertained that a man may, by 
injecting into the system a very minute quantity 
of snuke-venom, and repeating the operation fre- 
quently, the quantity being slightly increased on 
each occasion, render himself proof against the 
effects of the bite of the species, the venom of 
which he employed; but I have been told by a 
high authority on the subject that when a full 
dose has suddenly entered the circulation, as in 
the case of a chance bite, the effects of a future 
bite are not in the least degree mitigated. 

On August 31, 1898, I was walking along a 
hedgerow in a valley not far from Seaford, Sussex, 
looking for specimens of the harmless grass snake, 
when I heard a small snake glide swiftly through 
some long grass into a bush. The hedge being 
in a low plain, intersected by numerous water- 
courses—a locality in which I had seen many 
grass snakes previously, but not a single adder— 
I supposed that it was a young natriz, the latter 
species frequenting low situations in the neighbour- 
hood of water (in which it delights to bathe, and 
obtains the frogs and fish on which it subsists), 
while the adder prefers, as a rule, higher and drier 
situations. I therefore waited for a few minutes, 
and then crept quietly to the spot again. Once 
more I heard, but could not see, the escaping 
reptile ; but with the over-confidence bred of much 
experience in snake-catching, I made a quick 
grab through the undergrowth, and managed to 
seize the snake, On withdrawing it from the 
herbage I discovered, to my surprise, that I was 
holding a lively little adder, about a foot long, 
by the middle of its body, and ere I could drop 
it its fangs pierced my thumb. 

This time there was no one near to assist me, 
so that the arm had to remain unligatured, I 
hoped, however, that by vigorous walking I could 
reach a village a mile away. In a few moments 
I felt uneasy, and had a presentiment of severe 
effects to ensue. Before I had walked a hundred 
yards an unpleasant burning or smarting sensation 
spread over the skin of my face, surrounding 
objects swam before my eyes, and I could hardly 
keep on my feet. I fell down, but rose and tried 
to continue walking; I fell a second time, and 
rose again, but could only proceed a few paces ; 
yet a third time I repeated the attempt, but in 
vain. Being now quite helpless physically, | 
stretched myself across the road, in order to 
attract the attention of passers-by—knowing well 
that a horse will not willingly pass over a pros- 
trate man, I was presently picked up and taken 
home in a cart. 

A doctor who was called in failed to hear my 
heart beating with a stethoscope, nor could he 
feel any motion in my pulse. I was, in fact, on 
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the verge of a fatal collapse of the heart’s action. 
Sight was quite gone for the time being. Yet, 
though I was incapable of any motion, and ap- 
parently insensible, my mind was during all this 
time clear, and I understood where I was and 
what had happened; I could also hear fairly 
distinctly. Brandy was administered in small 
doses forcibly, in order to stimulate the heart’s 
action. Vomiting was not nearly so violent or 
prolonged on this occasion as in the scase of the 
previous bite. The hand and arm became swollen 
in a similar manner, subsiding within a week. 

From the above prostrate condition I recovered 
rapidly ; on the third day I was able to crawl 
half a mile; the next day six miles, though with 
difficulty, the heart being still very weak; on 
the fifth day I was so far recovered as to be able 
to walk twelve miles over hilly country without 
resting. 

I would give the following advice to any one 
unlucky enough to get bitten by an adder: (1) 
Enlarge the wound by making two cross-cuts with 
a sharp knife, and suck hard. The venom does 
no harm when taken into the stomach ; it is only 
when injected into the circulation that it is in- 
jurious, (2) If the wound be on a limb, tie a 
ligature as tightly as possible above the wound 
—that is, nearer to the body. (3) Apply to the 
wound some crystals of permanganate of potash. 
(4) Drink some sal-volatile, or, if this be not to 
hand, brandy or whisky may be used, taken in 
small doses at intervals, On no account give large 
quantities of these latter, in spite of the popular 
notion to the contrary. 

With regard to the common idea that alcohol 
taken in excess is an antidote to snake-venom, 
the case of a working-man who was bitten several 
years ago by an adder in the Warren, near Folke- 
stone, and died in two hours, is worthy of note. 
The doctor who attended him stated that the 
man’s blood was in a very bad state, owing to 
excessive indulgence in alcoholic stimulants, and 
that this was why he succumbed so quickly. 

Although a few adult persons have died as the 
result of adders’ bites, such a consequence is not 
at all usual. A great many cases have occurred 


of children being bitten in the hands and feet, 
and completely recovering from the effects in a few 
days. When an adult has died, he or she has 
probably been in very poor health at the time. 

I have never been able to observe the effect of 
a captive adder’s bite on small rodents, for the 
simple reason that these reptiles will not feed in 
captivity, but will starve until they die. They 
are by no means of a fierce or malevolent dis- 
position, as a rule, and only use their fangs either 
to procure food or in self-defence. I have known 
of four mice (white) which lived for a fortnight 
in a cage, kept at a high temperature, containing 
seven adders, without being bitten; the rodents, 
never having seen snakes before, felt no fear of 
them, but ran over them, and burrowed in the 
earth beneath them, provoking only an occasional 
hiss of displeasure. The death of a bitten mouse 
is most probably as quick and painless as that of 
a rat or guinea-pig bitten by a six-foot rattle- 
snake in the reptile-house at the ‘Zoo,’ 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to offer a 
word of warning to those amateurs of snake- 
keeping, of slight experience, who desire to keep 
and make pets of adders—I have known of several 
such. Not only will adders refuse to feed (on 
this point all observers are in accord), but they 
cannot be depended upon not to bite their owner. 
Many specimens will, it is true, after a few days 
of captivity, lose some of their natural timidity, 
and even allow themselves to be handled gently ; 
but at any moment a quick motion may alarm 
them, or some accident may cause them to be 
roughly handled, when they will bite one in self- 
defence. Their bite cannot be foreseen, and it 
cannot be evaded ; it is far too swift and sudden, 
The extreme timidity characteristic of them is 
owing to the fact that they have in the wild state, 
especially when young, many enemies in the form 
of carnivorous animals, such as badgers and hedge- 
hogs, upon whose tough, gristly noses, or thick 
covering of hair or spines, their tiny fangs are of 
no avail, and of birds, which kill the reptiles by 
breaking their backs with a blow from Dill or 
wing. Pheasants in particular relish very young 
adders, 


SECRET DESPATCHES. 


CHAPTER III. 


WAS wondering in incurious 
sort of way what there might be 
hidden behind the curtain, when 
the door opened and a stranger 
made his appearance. ‘ My customer 
that is to be,” I remarked to 

myself as I stood up. 

‘Mr Simkinson, I believe?’ he said, with a bow, 
as he shut the door and came forward. He spoke 
with scarcely a trace of a foreign accent. 


‘The same, sir, at your service,’ I replied as I 
returned his bow, 

He was a tall, thin, rather distinguished-looking 
man, with a keen, resolute face, black deep-set eyes, 
prominent brows, and a square jaw—evidently a 
man of marked personality and of considerable 
force of character. 

‘Pray be seated, sir, he said as he waved me 
to the chair from which I had just risen and drew 
up the other for himself. Then leaning forward a 
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little way, with a hand planted on either knee, 
and, as it were, pinning me to the spot with his 
piercing eye, he said, ‘If I am not mistaken, 
sir, you are the bearer of certain papers which 
were entrusted to you yesterday by a young lady 
who found herself under the disagreeable necessity 
of having to break her journey at Amiens. Is it 
not so?’ 

So taken aback was I that for a few moments all 
I could do was to sit and stare at him in tongue- 
tied amazement. 

When at length words came to me, all I could 
find to say was, ‘It may or it may not be as 
you say. But what then?’ 

‘Merely this: that I shall feel obliged by your 
delivering the papers in question into my hands.’ 

‘In the first place, I replied, ‘I have not ad- 
mitted my possession of any such papers as you 
refer to. In the second, supposing them to be in 
my keeping, what proof have I that you are the 
person to whom they should be given up? But 
all this has nothing to do with the object which 
brought me here. Where is Monsieur Legard, 
and where’—— 

‘is the customer he professed to have found 
for you?’ A faint smile lighted up his sallow 
visage. ‘I at once admit that there is no such 
person, and that, in point of fact, you have been 
made the victim of a harmless ruse, All we 
want from you is the packet of papers of which 
we are well assured you are the bearer, and which, 
I give you my word of honour, would have been 
delivered into my hands twenty hours ago had 
not our emissary’s journey been so unfortunately 
interrupted.’ 

As it seemed impossible any longer to doubt 
that he was the man for whom the packet was 
intended, I made no more ado, but inserting my 


hand into the breast-pocket of my under coat, | 


drew it out and handed it to him with a bow. 

He took it with another bow, remarking as he 
did so, ‘A thousand thanks. I shall remain your 
debtor as long as I live.’ 

A moment later he gave a violent start. ‘Ah! 
the envelope is broken!’ he exclaimed. ‘Is this 
your doing, sir?’ 

His tone had suddenly changed to one of stern 
inquiry, almost of menace. His heavy brows had 
come together, and his keen black eyes, like two 
points of polished steel, were bent full upon me, 
as if they would fain read me through and 
through. 

‘No fingers but my own have touched the 
packet since it came into my keeping, I said 
coldly. The abrupt change in his manner had 
nettled me. 

‘Have you perused the contents, may I ask ?’ 

I bowed gravely. ‘If you will read the re- 
mark on the envelope, which the writer evidently 
had not time to finish, it will be manifest to you 
that if I was to deliver the packet to the person 
for whom it was intended, I had no option save 


to open the envelope and seek inside for the 
missing address—which, however, I failed to find 
there.’ 

‘ But these despatches are of the greatest political 
importance, and contain secrets which ’—— 

He stopped abruptly, as if afraid of saying 
more than might be advisable. 

‘That is no concern of mine,’ I brusquely re- 
marked. ‘The confounded things were thrust 
upon me without my consent being asked, and I 
have already explained my reason for glancing 


through them.’ 


I was not sure that he was attending to me. 

‘Were their contents to become known the 
Cause might suffer an irreparable blow, and more 
than one reputation would be _ irretrievably 
shattered. He seemed speaking less to me than 
to himself. 

‘I beg to remind you, monsieur, that I am an 
English gentleman,’ I said stiffly, and with that I 
turned a shoulder towards him. 

He got up abruptly, and remarking, ‘ Your 
unfortunate action, Mr Simkinson, has placed 
both yourself and me in a very awkward 
position,’ crossed the room and disappeared be- 
hind the curtain of which mention has been 
made. 

Following on this, a minute later, came a con- 
fused murmur of several voices, also from behind 
the curtain, of which, however, I could not dis- 
tinguish a word. Annoyed at the trick which 
had been played me, and feeling that the sooner 
I got away the better, I rose and crossed to the 
door on tiptoe, but only to find, on trying it, 
that I was a prisoner. The knowledge came 
upon me with a shock, and I went back to my 
chair with a feeling of uneasiness such as I had 
not experienced before. 

By this time the murmur of voices had ceased 
and all was silent. I was still wondering what 
might be hidden behind the curtain, when a bell 
rang somewhere, and on the instant the curtain 
divided in the middle, the halves being drawn 
apart by some invisible agency, and then to my 
startled gaze was revealed a scene which haunted 
my dreams many a time afterwards. 

In the space which the curtain had hidden, 
and seated on chairs behind a long baize-covered 
table, were seven men—figures I ought perhaps 
to call them, seeing that the face of each, from 
forehead to mouth, was covered with a black 
crape mask, with orifices to see through, and 
that the form of each was shrouded in an ample 
robe of black serge, corded at the waist. The 
president of this singular assembly, who had 
three of his colleagues seated on either hand, and 
who alone wore no mask, was the man with 
whom I had held the brief colloquy recorded 
above. In the interim he had donned a robe 
similar to that of the others, in addition to 
which he wore a crimson scarf fastened over his 
left shoulder. On the table in front of him lay 
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two crossed daggers with long, narrow blades. 
The room was lighted by half-a-dozen candles 
stuck into a hoop pendent from the ceiling. 

All these particulars photographed themselves 
on my brain in a few brief seconds. I had 
started to my feet at the instant the curtain 
parted, and there I stood, staring like the utterly 
dumfounded being that I was. 

While I stood thus, and before a word was 
spoken on either side, a strange question put 
itself unbidden to me. 

At the date to which this narrative refers, the 
name of a certain notorious personage, now some 
years dead, was very much in the mouths, not 
of Frenchmen only, but of all interested in public 
affairs throughout Europe. The person in ques- 
tion, together with his celebrated black charger, 
had taken a strong hold on the imagination of 
his compatriots, and at one time it seemed not 
unlikely that, by means of an audacious coup 
@éat, he might have carried the army with him, 
and have landed himself on the giddy pinnacle 
of a dictatorship. In any case, it was a well- 
ascertained fact that he had confederates in most 
European capitals, London, of course, included. 
Was it his cause, I now asked myself, which 1 
had unwittingly aided and abetted in acting as 
the bearer of certain despatches of which the 
French police had made such a determined 
attempt to obtain possession? I could scarcely 
doubt that it was so. 

Rising in his place, the president now addressed 
me, speaking in French, to which language what 
subsequently passed between us was confined. 

‘I have explained to my colleagues, monsieur,’ 
he began, ‘under what circumstances the packet 
of which you were the bearer came into your 
hands (although to more than one of us the facts 
of the affair were known a number of hours ago), 
and also for what reason you were led to break 
open the envelope and peruse the documents 
enclosed therein. After consideration, the decision 
at which we have unanimously arrived is, to 
administer to you the oath of secrecy which is 
sworn to by every one who affiliates himself to 
that noble Cause to the furtherance of which we 
have devoted our lives, and which we are pre- 
pared to advocate @ la mort, should the need for 
doing so arise. The oath in question once taken, 
the penalty for an infraction of any of its pro- 
visions is death,’ 

I had resumed my seat by this time. What- 


ever perturbation I might feel—and I admit that 
my knees shook a little under me—I was not 
going to let it be seen. Clearing my voice after 
a few moments, I said, ‘But supposing I object 
to take the oath in question, what then?’ 

‘In that case, monsieur, we are likely to have 
the pleasure of your company for an indefinite 
time to come, We cannot, of course, compel you 
to take the oath; but, provided you do not see 
your way to do so—eh bien! here you are, and 
here you will have to remain. We cannot afford 
to let you go. You will have to stay as our 
guest, whether you like it or not, till it suits 
our purpose to set you at liberty; and when 
that will be no one here can say.’ 

Although he spoke in such quict, level tones, 
there was that about him which drove home the 
conviction that he fully meant everything he 
said. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! 
married man, with an expectant wife at home, 
and as a business man with four important 
appointments booked for the morrow—leaving the 
future out of question—the prospect might well 
appal me. And the worst of it was that I saw 
no possible way of helping myself. I had walked 
blindfold into the net which had been spread for 
me, and I must perforce remain where I was till 
it should please my captors to let me go. I should 
be missed at home and from my customary haunts, 
and presently there would be a hue-and-cry after 
me. But what could the police do in such a 
case? They would be without the slightest clue 
to work upon. Doubtless the cabman who had 
brought me there was in the pay of these masked 
scoundrels. Although shut up in the heart of 
London, I was as far removed from help as 
if cast away in the midst of some tropical 
desert. 

But, on the other hand, all that was asked of me 
in order to bring about my release was to bind 
myself by a certain promise; and, however much 
I might object to doing so in the abstract, the 
peculiar circumstances in which I found myself 
surely rendered such a step not merely justifiable, 
but absolutely imperative on my part. First of 
all, however, it would be needful to satisfy myself 
that my taking the oath would involve me in no 
ulterior responsibilities, nor serve to identify me 
in any way with the particular cause, whatever 
its nature might be, with which my jailers seemed 
so closely identified. 
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SOME MARVELS OF 1900. 
By Mrs J. E. Wuitby. 


MONG the many astonishing sights 
which the visitor to the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1900 will enjoy, not the 
least surprising will undoubtedly 
be those of the Sea Palace and 
the Maréorama. 

The Palace of the Sea—a title, perhaps, a little 
too suggestive of Margate and the Hall by the 
Sea—was imagined by Monsieur I. Frangon, and 
will be executed from the plans of the architect 
Charles Finot, made from the sketches and de- 
signs of that well-known painter, Paul Simons. 
This immense building, capable of holding six 
thousand persons, will contain a sheet of water 
nearly four hundred feet long by about two 
hundred, upon which will manceuvre a fleet of 
French men-of-war of the cruiser class, and of 
the latest design. This squadron will go through 
various evolutions—bombarding the coasts, attack- 
ing and defeating imaginary enemies, escaping 
from destruction, and representing, in short, all 
the details of a naval combat. It will easily be 
understood that it is at present impossible to give 
complete particulars, or, indeed, to explain by 
what mechanical means these men-of-war, sixteen 
feet long, will go through their evolutions auto- 
matically, pointing their electric projectiles and 
firing their guns. We must be content, for the 
time being, to know that the inventor intends to 
make good use of torpedoes and submarine mines, 
and that ships will be burnt and sunk in such 
a way as to give a complete illusion of reality. 
Thanks to a cleverly managed optical deception, 
this tank of only a few thousand square yards 
will present to the onlooker the semblance 
of a limitless ocean, the eye being so tricked 
that it will fail to see the opposite crowd of 
spectators. 

But this sheet of water, with its burden of floating 
war-engines for defence and destruction, will not 
be the only attraction to be offered to the public. 
It is, indeed, only the ceiling, so to speak, of a 
second floor, where greater marvels will be pre- 
pared to surprise and astound the sightseer. By 
means of an ingenious arrangement of the diving- 
bell the visitor will descend underground to a 
depth of twenty feet, when he will find himself 
in an enormous glass receptacle with transparent 
sides, covered and filled with water. Here he 
will probably be conscious of the mixed sensa- 
tions of astonishment, fear, and delight, for he 
will find himself apparently at the bottom of the 
sea, All around him will spring, in its fairy-like 
fantastic form, that luxuriant and unknown vege- 
tation which ocean conceals in its bosom. He 


will be able to feast his eyes on forests of 
beautiful seaweeds; to examine, with a curious 
mind, madrepores and corals; and to watch and 
inspect an infinite variety of fish and different 
forms of marine life. Into the depths of this 
admirably simulated representation of the real 
ocean divers will descend from time to time to 
show their methods of working ; and pearl-fishers, 
specially recruited from the East, will take their 
graceful plunges as though really at their hazard- 
ous task of exploring the sea’s profundities 
for the jewels for beauty’s adornment. These 
subterranean glass galleries will be lighted 
by electricity, and the spectacle should be both 
instructive and interesting. 

The Maréorama is an extremely ingenious and 
clever application of the panoramic principle, 
only in this case the idea is greatly developed 
and given a certain amount of life. The inventor, 
Monsieur Hugo d’Alesi, does not content himself 
with simply showing the sea to the public; he 
takes them on it, contriving to give a perfect 
illusion of a sea-voyage, the route taken being 
vtd Marseilles, Sfax, Naples, Venice, and Constan- 
tinople. The visitors—or, rather, the travellers— 
are to be placed on an extremely well-represented 
steamer, fitted with masts, rigging, and smoking 
funnel, and furnished with a crew, who will 
carry out the imaginary necessary manceuvres. 
After the supposed bustle of departure, the pano- 
ramic pictures will unroll themselves before the 
supposititious tourists, giving all the impression of 
passing scenery. These pictures are forty-six feet 
high and over three thousand feet long. Every 
one knows the phenomenon that the movement 
of an object which completely fills the field of 
vision gives the motionless spectator the impres- 
sion of personal movement ; and it is thus that 
the Maréorama gives a perfect illusion of a real 
sea-voyage. Various incidents have been arranged 
to occur on the imaginary journey to give a still 
further air of realism, Thus, the steamer will 
meet and pass through a naval squadron, and 
there will be many occurrences to impart local 
colour. At Sfax there is to be an embarkment 
of the harem of a rich Eastern potentate, with an 
accompaniment of slaves of various countries ; 
and at Naples the traditional boatmen will come 
on board to sing and dance the tarantella. To 
make the expedition complete, there is even to 
be a storm at sea. It only remains for those 
possessed of more imagination than their fellows 
to suffer the usual ill consequences of a sea- 
voyage to render the enterprise exact in all its 
details. 
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THE RED FLAG. 


OD morning, Jean, I said, pop- 
ping up my head above the wall 
that divided our two gardens. 
‘How are things to-day !’ 

My neighbour, never a_ very 
amiable fellow at the best of times, 
scowled at me with more than his usual ferocity, 
and there was a triumphant note of malice in his 
voice as, flinging down his spade and crossing his 
arms over his chest, he came down to the wall, and, 
pushing his ugly face as near mine as he could 
conveniently get it, growled out, ‘Better to-day, 
nom dun chien. At last our sacré Government 
has made up its mind. The Territorials are called 
out, not for the usual thirteen days this time, but 
for business, everybody says. And, please God, 
we shall soon show you English and your pig of 
a Monsieur Chamberlain in particular, that France 
is ready to avenge the insults offered to her from 
any quarter. So, Monsieur l’Anglais, he went 
on, ‘you had better be getting packed, for you 
won’t have much time to waste when all you 
spies get the order to quit.’ 

This eloquent Gallic outburst did not in the 
least astonish me. Fashoda was on every French 
tongue, though we English residents took good 
care never to mention the name except in the 
privacy of our homes or when forced into dis- 
cussing the matter by some bellicose Frenchman ; 
and Jean, who came under this category, had 
several times wrangled with me lately over the 
actions of our respective countries, and the iniqui- 
ties of the poor Colonial Secretary in particular, 
who, my neighbour insisted, in common with 
most French people of his class, was the real 
author of all the trouble. But I had never seen the 
gool man so very wrathful or so much in earnest 
before, and I thought I would give him a Roland 
for his Oliver; though I little knew how it 
would all end. 

Jean was a foreman painter, and lived in a 
cottage near my house in sunny Brittany, and, 
like all Bretons, he hated the English with a holy 
hatred ; although, like the rest of his compatriots, 
he lived chiefly on English money, and it would 
have been a bad day for them all lad the colonie 
anglaise departed or the trade with Southampton 
ceased. His little strip of garden marched with 
the end of mine; and every Sunday, after early 
mass, he did a little perfunctory digging and 
planting of sundry consumptive-looking flowers 
and vegetables, accompanied by much chatter, 
cigarette-making, and expectoration. It was a 
harmless way of spending Sunday morning, and 
provided much occupation and amusement for his 
children, who always spent the weekly Thursday 
holiday from the village school in scratching up 
everything that their father had previously 
planted at the cost of so much tobacco and 


natural moisture. Like all good Bretons, he 
washed but once a week and scorned to go to 
bed strictly sober. We had been neighbourly 
enough until Fashoda burst like a thunder-clap 
over our part of the world; then Jean caught 
the war fever like the rest of the café politicians, 
inspired by the lhalfpenny boulevard rags, and 
he used to let off steam at me whenever he had 
the chance. I rather enjoyed drawing him ; the 
wall was a gocd high one ! 

‘Bah, my friend !’ I retorted when his outburst 
was over, shrugging my shoulders in the most 
approved French style ; ‘your Territorial troops 
are no good ; few of them have handled a Lebel 
rifle as yet. And as to us spies, as you call your 
benefactors, we should be right enough; why, 
long before you good Bretons down here had 
rubbed the cider out of your eyes and discovered 
that war had begun, an English squadron would 
be off your coast, and your precious town bom- 
barded or occupied and held to ransom. By the 
way,’ I continued, ‘are you a Territoral, friend 
Jean?’ This was too much for my ‘friend Jean.’ 
His eyes blazed, and he ground his teeth and 
hissed out words of weird abuse, of which no 
language is more redundant than the French. 
‘Yes, pig-dog of an Englishman, I am a Terri- 
torial, he ended up with, ‘and I hope that the 
good God will give me a chance to make you eat 
your words, you’—— But as I thought this was 
getting past the argumentative stage, I retired, and 
was soon out of reach of his deep, booming voice, 
that continued to roll choice curses out at me as 
long as I was within earshot. Nor did I hear 
that delectable sound again or set eyes on his 
scowling face for many days, and then it was 
under circumstances that I little dreamed of when 
I drew him so successfully that Sunday morning 
‘over the garden wall.’ 

I heard, indeed, from one of his children that 
‘papa was a soldier now,’ and so I knew that he 
was one of the thirteen hundred reservists, or 
‘Territorials, that had been called out to rein- 
force the regiment that garrisoned the fort. But 
beyond that bit of news, which did not interest 
me, I heard nothing more of him, and I forgot 
his existence. 

Marchand stuck at Fashoda, and we got out our 
reserve squadron, as all the world knows, and 
there was much warlike activity and feverish 
attempts to man the forts and put their coasts in 
a proper state of defence by the French—how 
unsuccessfully only those on the spot know. War 
was considered imminent, and the people showed 
their real feelings towards us foreigners in many 
acts of rudeness and discourtesy. So the English 
colony was packed and ready to flit, and kept 
themselves to their houses and gardens as much 
as possible. 
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Some of us, myself amongst the number, who 
disliked being ‘cribbed, cabined, and confined,’ 
and could not give up our country walks and 
roamings, took to carrying arms as a_ precaution, 
for in lonely places bands of men coming home 
from work were very prone to give vent to their 
feelings in violent abuse of any solitary English- 
man they might come across, and from words to 
blows and knives is a short step in foreign 
countries; but the mere sight of a revolver 
scatters a band of bravoes like chaff when their 
attentions become too pressing, and it had been 
found very useful on more than one occasion. 
There was no necessity tu load—the sight of it 
was sufficient ; but I, being an old soldier and 
used to firearms, always loaded mine, as I held 
that it was no good pretending unless you were 
prepared to shoot if driven to it, and I lived to 
congratulate myself on my opinion. 

Fishing of all and every kind has always been 
one of the great pleasures of my life; and 
although streams were wanting in my neighbour- 
hood, and I had consequently to forego the pursuit 
of the wily trout, I made shift to enjoy myself 
immensely with the big bass that haunted the 
swirling waters round the rocky points with 
which the coast abounded. It was dangerous 
work, however, unless you were thoroughly 
acquainted with the ins and outs of the tide 
and the quickest and safest way of getting out 
of danger; for at certain spring-tides the water 
rose no less than forty feet, and came in over 
the rocks like a racehorse, and it was easy enough 
to find yourself cut off on a miniature island 
rapidly being covered by the water, where a few 
minutes before you were standing at the end of 
a promontory with a seemingly easy retreat open 
behind you by which to gain the cliffs. Add to 
this the rapidity with which the sea would get 
rough, and the long rollers on quite calm days 
suddenly assume huge size, and leap up and 
overwhelm with a torrent of creaming water 
places high up on the cliffs, to all appearances 
quite safe and out of their reach, and you have 
a sport not lightly to be entered upon except by 
those thoroughly alert and conversant with all its 
dangers. 

One special place there was, remote from the 
habitations of man, and my favourite spot. It 
Was a narrow promontory some five hundred 
yards or so long. It stuck out abruptly from 
the cliffs, and sloped gently downwards toward 
its extremity. It was used as a rifle-range by 
the troops in summer, the targets being placed in 
line across it at the end, about fifty yards from 
the edge of the cliff. It was grass-grown except 
the part behind the targets, which, being sea- 
swept at very high tides, was water-worn and bare 
rock, The cliff at the end was not high, and all 
round the base were strewn huge boulders. 
These were uncovered to a certain extent at low 
tide, and it was in the churning water round 


them that the big fish loved to play. In winter 
it was a grand place for sport. There was no 
firing then, and I used to climb down and fish 
off the boulders for an hour or two until the 
rising tide drove me up over the cliff, out of 
reach of its hungry clutches, 

French targets, 1 must explain, are oblong iron 
frames covered with white linen. The markers 
sit in a hole in front of them, and after each 
shot stop up the hole made by the bullet by 
sticking a piece of white paper over it, signalling 
its value at the same time. On the range I am 
describing no stop-butts were used, as there was 
nothing but the open sea beyond ; thus the bullets 
swept freely down the slope, shaving the edye of 
the cliff in their flight, and finally losing them- 
selves in the blue sea beyond. There was a little 
stone shelter on the flank and behind the line 
of targets. In this a lookout-man was stationed, 
armed with a small red flag on a slender pole. 
He generally sat with his back to the wall, dosing 
in the sun. His duty, I believe, was to wave his 
flag if anything happened to stop the firing, such 
as a fishing-boat coming within range, or anything 
of that kind; but this was of rare occurrence, I 
imagine ; there were too many reefs and treacher- 
ous, sunken rocks round the point to muke it a 
fashionable resort for boats. The lookout post 
was a sinecure, and, in consequence, much in 
request with those good soldiers of the Republic 
who preferred repose to their more active duties, 
and they were not in a minority. 

This shooting took place in spring and summer, 
however ; in winter the bleak headland, with its 
out-of-date fort—curiously placed at its wrong 
end, and thus useless even had it been of modern 
design—was deserted. Then the gulls hovered 
and screamed and fought over some dainty bit of 
offal, and the cormorants and divers fished in 
peace, undisturbed by noisy rifle or ringing bugle. 

Except the birds, there was not a living thing 
to be seen as, in the early morning some ten days 
after my dispute with Jean, I made my way along 
the range, past the empty holes wherein the 
markers sat when the targets were up, to a spot 
in the cliff where I could clamber down what is 
called by alpine climbers, I believe, a ‘chimney, 
and thus gain the uncovered rocks below, This 
chimney was the only difficult part of the business, 
for, though it was not very high, it had no nice 
iron staples by which to descend, as in a fashion- 
able and_ self-respecting chimney, but merely 
awkward knobs and cracks in the walls, which 
afforded very poor holding to a man encumbered 
with rod and basket, and wearing sea-boots and 
heavy coat, as I of necessity was in winter. 
However, I got down safely, as usual, and clam- 
bered over the rocks until I reached the water’s 
edge. 

The sea was calm, as it generally was at low 
tide, but I knew from its colour, and the sullen 
roar that came from the reefs and islands far 
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out, that there was a heavy swell outside, and 
that I should have to retreat in good time if I 
did not want to be caught napping and be swept 
away into the boiling surf that would assuredly 
replace the present deceitful calm when the tide 
rose. 

I had fished for about an hour, when, to my 
amazement, I heard a bugle-call sound, and before 
I had quite grasped the meaning of it, there came 
ominous whistlings over my head, followed almost 
instantaneously by the crackling of rifles—not 
the ordinary shots of a rifle-range, singly, or in 
twos and threes, but a regular fusillade, as if from 
machine-guns or magazine-rifles. Who the dickens 
was it, 1 wondered, that could be shooting at this 
time of year? The regiment, I knew, had finished 
their musketry practice long since; and for the 
life of me I couldn’t think what was the mean- 
ing of this bombardment. My conjectures were 
pleasantly interrupted at this point, however, 
by a fish taking my bait, and running sixty 
yards of line straight off the reel in his first 
rush; he then—— But no, no, I must really 
refrain. Suffice it to say that I killed him— 
seven pounds if an ounce. 

When I had safely basketed him, I perceived 
that things were turning out as I had foreseen. 
The tide was beginning to rise rapidly and drive 
me up from rock to rock towards the base of the 
chimney. Indeed, the big rollers were already 
gaining in size and force, and surged up now and 
then in close proximity to my legs; and now 
that the excitement of playing my fish was over, 
and I could attend to other matters, I began to 
ask myself what the reader has doubtless been 
cogitating over ere this—not having a bass to 
play—how I was to get away over that bullet- 
swept slope at the top of the cliff. It must be 
a regular Dargai, I felt. The rattle of musketry 
was incessant, completely drowning the whistling 
of the hundreds of slender Lebel bullets that I 
knew must be combing the air above my head, 
I saw, too, that the rollers, as the tide came up, 
would beat against the chimney, even to its very 
tup, and over—not lightly and sprayfully, if I 
‘may coin a word, but in sullen rushes of heavy 
water that no man could withstand; and to be 
either torn from my hold, swept away and 
ground into pulp, or riddled with bullet-holes if I 
attempted to leave the shelter of the cliff, seemed 
to be my certain and unavoidable fate. The 
perspiration began to gather, and for the first—no, 
the second time in my life I found myself in a 
very tight place indeed. Suddenly I remembered 
the lookout-man; he was sure to have been 
posted, whoever and whatever was the cause of 
the firing Fool that I was not to have thought 
of him before, and saved myself some anxious 
moments, I had nothing to do but put my head 
up above the edge—and I remembered a chunk 
of rock that lay there which would just give suffi- 
cient cover for that part of me—and hail him, 


and all would be well. He would wave his flag 
and stop the firing, while I walked ‘away out of 
danger. I smiled as I pictured his astonishment 
when he heard my shout and saw my _ head 
bobbing about on the cliff-edge, and with what 
vigour he would wave his red rag; and 1’d give 
him a franc as I passed—blowed if I wouldn't! 
—he would deserve it. 

Much relieved in mind, and only slightly 
anxious as to the size of the stone I counted on 
as cover for my head when necessity compelled 
me to stick it up, I leisurely began to pack up 
my rod; and, all being snug, and the waves 
having driven me nearly to the foot of the cliff, 
I began the awkward ascent. The firing was as 
fierce as ever, and it was not without a certain 
amount of hesitation that 1 gripped the edge at 
last, and drew myself up until my head was 
above the friendly shelter. As I had anticipated, 
the piece of rock lying in front a foot or two 
from my head gave me slight protection; but 
the bullets were simply raining down the slope, 
ricochetting and spluttering in all directions and 
on every side of me; and, in spite of the bit of 
stone, it was a most jumpy position to be in, 
I was thankful, however, to see the lookout- 
man sitting in his shelter away on my left, with 
his flag on the ground beside him, and his hat 
tilted over his nose to keep out the sun that 
streamed on him, late in the year though it was. 

I felt certain that I should easily attract his 
attention in spite of the row from the firing, 
which I now .saw was no ordinary musketry 
practice, for the range was crammed with men 
pouring in a continuous and furious fire. There 
was no marking, of course, and it dawned upon 
me at once that these men were the ‘Territorials’ 
getting rid of their ammunition as fast as they 
could. I knew the dodge. Every man had six- 
teen rounds to fire, and the whole lot only half 
a day to do it in; hence, the only possible way of 
getting rid of the cartridges was to draw the men 
up in lines across the range, and tell them to 
blaze away for all they were worth, no time for 
aiming or marking being possible. This accounted 
for the furious storm of balls that swept the air 
and ground round my devoted head. Although 
all this takes time in the telling, you may be 
sure it was not two seconds before 1 was yelling 
at the lookout-man; and, to my relief, he at 
once swept his cap to the back of his head, 
seized his flag, and, jumping to his feet, gazed 
wonderingly in my direction, As he caught sight 
of my head he appeared to grasp the situation 
at once, and was in the act of raising his flag, 
when he paused, stared hard at me, and then, 
to my amazement, deliberately sat down again, 
took out his tobacco-pouch, and began to roll 
himself a cigarette. This was too bad. What 
did the fellow mean? I knew he had both 
heard and seen me, and his conduct was past 
understanding, Stay! What was there familiar to 
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me about the man? Something, I felt sure. Ah! 
I have it; that peculiar action of his when he 
rolls his cigarette—where had I seen it before? 
Great heavens !—Jean! Yes; in spite of his dirty 
and ill-fitting uniform, his monstrous kepi and 
unshaven chin, I recognised my neighbour Jean ; 
and as I remembered our last meeting and his 
wild words and rage, the whole horrible business 
became clear to me. This was his revenge. It 
was incredible, but it was true. I was to be shot 
or drowned, whichever I chose, and he would not 
raise a finger; he would be both blind and deaf. 
If I was shot, well, I came over the cliff without 
warning, and before he could raise his flag; if I 
was drowned, he couldn’t see the base of the cliff 
from his post. He would be held clear of blame, 
even if the authorities bothered about it at such 
atime of tension; and as to the consul taking up 
the matter, why, there was no likelihood of that ; 
the man was a mere figurehead. He would never 
take action. It was a devilish plot, and a clever 
one. I must try again. And try I did, all I 
knew, to get the man to hoist his flag, but with- 
out avail; he remained stolid and immovable. 
There was one thing I didn’t do—I didn’t beg 
to him. He shouldn’t have that pleasure, and 
I believe it was just what he was waiting for. 
Finally I gave up trying ; and, finding my fingers 
cramped and my toes numbed with so long hold- 
ing to my chimney, I went down it again and 
rested a while at the bottom and pondered. I 
thought of many things to aid me, but none were 
feasible. Even if I could wave a coat or hand- 
kerchief above the cliff, the long row of closely- 
set targets would prevent them seeing from the 
firing-point. Only Jean would see, and he would 
gloat. I scanned the sea. Not a boat was to be 
seen. ‘Why should there be?’ I groaned. Boats 
avoided La Garde—that was the name of the 
point ; it was a place of evil ways. No; turn and 
twist the trouble as I would, I could find no way 
of escape. 

Meanwhile the sea rose higher and higher. 
Every now and then a wave bigger than the 
others swept with a roar up to my very feet, and 
I saw that I should have to take to my chimney 
very soon if I did not wish to be carried away. 
I had just grasped the first knob of rock prepara- 
tory to beginning to climb, when, above the roar 
of the surf and the rattle of musketry, I heard the 
notes of a bugle. Could I believe my ears? 
Yes, it was the ‘Cease fire;’ and as the last note 
died away, the crackling of the rifles followed 
suit, and in a few seconds the hoarse voice of the 
sea was all that broke the stillness, Here was an 
unexpected chance, and one which somehow or 
other I had never thought of when racking my 
brains for a way out of the difficulty. Simple as 
it was, it had never occurred to me that some- 
thing might happen to stop the firing for a few 
moments. A few moments! Ah, yes! it might 
be, and probably was, only but for a minute or 


so that the deadly hail would stop; some chang- 
ing of those firing that would take no time to 
speak of. And as this fact dawned upon me I 
began to scramble frantically up the chimney to 
gain the edge and salvation. Alas for my hopes 
and my haste! I had barely got half-way up 
when my basket, as fishing-baskets have a ‘trick 
of doing, shifted round from my back to my 
front and got between me and the rock. Here 
was a pretty fix! I could not let go with either 
hand in order to right it, and I could not go up 
higher without serious risk of being pushed out 
and falling on to the rocks below. I did try; 
but the basket was big and bulky, made to carry 
big fish and heavy tackle, and I saw at once that 
I must go down again and leave it behind next 
time. Even the descent was a matter of huge 
difficulty with the great thing hanging in the 
awkward position it had assumed. It hung like 
an incubus round my neck, blocking the view 
below me, so that I couldn’t see where to place 
my feet; and it was’simply a matter of luck 
that I reached the bottom in safety. It did not 
take me a moment to slip the strap and begin 
the climb again, quicker than ever this time, as 
may be imagined; and even as I did a huge 
wave swept round my legs, nearly carrying me 
away with the basket, which it whirled off to a 
watery grave as easily as a cork. Up, up I went; 
the top was nearly reached, when—oh, horror !—I 
heard the shrill bugle once more. No need for 
me to listen to its notes now. I knew well enough 
what call was beginning to sound, and though I 
made a frantic and despairing effort to gain the 
top, it was too late; ere I had grasped the edge 
above me the storm of bullets had broken out 
again. My heart fairly died within me; and such 
was the revulsion of feeling that, for a few 
seconds, I nearly lost my precarious hold and fell 
back into the boiling cauldron below. When I 
recovered myself and looked down with calmness 
once more, I saw that the supreme moment must 
soon come when I would be compelled to leave 
my shelter and make a run—a run into certain 
death, it seemed. Still, it was better than the 
cruel waves; for now the tide was running with 
its full force, and every minute the hungry water 
rose, leaping up at me, like a dog at a bone 
hung out of his reach. 

Meanwhile what was my enemy doing ?—that 
enemy more pitiless than sea, rocks, or bullets. I 
drew myself up and looked. Heavens! could I 
believe my eyes? The man was looking anxiously 
for my reappearance, it was evident, and when he 
saw my haggard face his own quite lit up, and he 
smiled at me cheerfully and encouragingly. Had 
he relented? I anxiously asked myself. Surely he 
had. Yet why didn’t he hoist the danger-flag? Ah, 
yes! he was going to do it; he had never really 
meant murder after all. I saw it all now; his 
sole intention was to give me a good fright. Well, 
he had done it, and no mistake. ‘There, he has 
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begun to raise the flag; soon it will flutter above 
the top of the shelter, and I shall be saved. How 
slow he is! Goon, man, goon! Merciful powers ! 
what is he doing now? Why is he scowling again 


_8o fiercely? Ah, you scoundrel ! you double-dyed 


villain !—the flag drops to earth again. You mean 
murder after all. This was your fiendish plan, 
this the cause of your anxiety. You feared your 
victim had been washed away, and that you would 
be balked of the pleasure of torturing him with 
false hopes of safety. Oh, fiend in human shape, 
villain and’—— But madness and despair seized 
upon me, and I raved and cursed at him until the 
water found me, and a monstrous wave swept up 
and covered me to my waist, and tore and hauled 
at me so that I could barely keep my hold. How- 
ever, it steadied my nerves, and I ceased my useless 
ravings; and as it passed and left me I leaned 
against the side of my chimney to rest and gather 
strength for the final effort that 1 saw could be no 
longer delayed, but must be made before the next 
big wave came and overwhelmed me. As I rested 
something in my coat-pocket pressed uncomfortably 
into my thigh between me and the rock, and I 
put my hand in to shift it. As I felt it in my 
hand, and realised what I held, a thrill of joy and 
hope ran through me. I still possessed a last 
argument, and one that might be most effectual 
with Jean; and I drew forth my revolver, the 
very existence of which I had forgotten. I lost 
no time in trying its effects. ‘Jean,’ I shouted, 
‘look here’—and I pointed the pistol at him as 
well as I could without exposing myself to the 
hail of bullets that still swept past—‘if you 
don’t hoist your flag at once I’ll fire at you; 
and it’s odd if I can’t hit you in six shots,’ 

Jean started as he saw the revolver with my wild 
face backing it, and as he heard my shout he 
seized his flag and made as if to hoist it in earnest, 
but the hatred in him conquered his fear; the 
distance was long for a pistol, and though he could 
not get out of danger from me without running 
into worse from his comrades, he fancied himself 
fairly safe, which in reality he was, looking at 
all the circumstances against accurate shooting on 
my part. So he still defied me ; the old mocking 
smile came back to his lips, and he shouted back 
at me, ‘ Die, dog-pig !_ What do I care for your toy ?’ 
and he shook his flag at me in hate and derision. 
But it was no toy he had to face, but a good 
English ‘Bulldog ;’ and though I had little chance 
of hitting him, cramped as I was, and it would 
not have helped me, either, if I had put a bullet 
in him, I hoped that I should go near enough to 
the brute for him to hear the whistle of the ball 
or the splash of its striking the wall behind him, 
and so put a holy fear of the next shot into 
him, and bring him to reason. 

So without more words I loosed off at him, and 
just in time ; for as I fired I heard a roar behind 
me, and I had barely time to drop the pistol and 
cling to the edge like a limpet, when a crushing 


sea reared itself against me, as it seemed, and covered 
me with a deluge of water and foam. I had an 
indistinct and momentary vision of Jean’s arms in 
the air, with a splotch of red above, and then the 
hissing water shut out everything. But, thanks to 
the purchase afforded by the sides of the chimney, 
and the good hold the rough edge of the cliff gave, 
I still clung on; and when the wave had passed 
I was still in the old place. 

When I had got the water out of my efes I 
looked for Jean, and behold ! he was lying stretched 
on his face, a few feet in front of his shelter, his 
hands still grasping his flag, but motionless and 
still; but yet more wonderful, the firing had 
ceased, and I saw several officers running down 
the range towards me. I hastily scrambled up 
and went towards my late enemy. I say late, be- 
cause he was as dead as a door-nail, with a bullet 
through his heart. 

There is not much more to be said. I explained 
that I had been fishing, and had been caught by a 
wave as I climbed up the cliff to give the signal 
to the lookout to hoist his flag, and thus let me 
pass. They at the firing-point knew nothing but 
the fact that a sharp-eyed officer had seen the red 
flag wave violently for half a second above the 
shelter, and, thinking it odd, had used his. glasses 
and seen what he thought was a leg or arm lying 
on the ground beside the wall, The firing had been 
instantly stopped; and they came up to see. It 
was evident that the poor wretch had incautiously 
exposed himself and got a bullet in his heart for 
his pains, though they wondered why the wound 
was in front; and that in his death-spring he had 
waved the red flag so opportunely for me. It was 
his own careless fault, and so they buried him 
without fuss or inquiry, the regimental sawbones 
not even troubling to probe for the bullet that 
caused his death. Luckily for me. 

So they built a bigger shelter and the Republic 
lost a soldier, while I—well, I lost a basket and 
fine fish, a revolver, and a neighbour. 


LOVE. 


O Love! what art thou, Love? A glorious Star, — 
A living Light on its own brightness feeding, 

No kindling fires from other sources needing, 

That burns and glows across our prison-bar : 

A Voice more soft than wandering south winds are ; 
A mighty Stream on whose full waves, unheeding 
Whither its deep, impetuous flow is leading, 

The strongest swimmer may be swept too far! 


Thou art the only Angel left on Earth ; 

The whole of Heaven in a melting sigh ; 

The one bright thing that knows not how to die. 

Immortal seal to Man of his high birth, 

Thou art the life of Life, its pulse, its breath ; 

Thou art the Dream that waits us beyond Death ! 
Apa Bartrick Baker. 
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